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trict by the qualified electors thereof. Such districts are to be as nearly 
equal in population and as compact in territory as possible. 

Grace Sherwood. 

State Governmental Organization, Proposed Reforms in. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years students and reformers have devoted a 
great deal of attention to questions of municipal government and as a 
result of concentrated interest in this subject much improvement has 
been made. It is perhaps not too much to say that in municipal ques- 
tions today there is a much more intelligent interest upon the part 
of the public at large, and that this interest has been developed to a 
large extent by the work of students in this field. On the other hand 
comparatively little attention has been devoted to our state govern- 
ments. So much improvement has been made in our municipal gov- 
ernments that it is now proper to question the accuracy of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Bryce more than twenty years ago that "the 
government of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States," and to suggest that perhaps such a statement may be better 
applied to state rather than to municipal affairs. 

But the attention of students is being more and more directed to our 
state institutions, and a greater public interest in state affairs is grad- 
ually developing, Two suggestions for a thorough-going reform of 
state governments have recently been made, which reflect this growing 
interest, and perhaps indicate the direction which may be taken in 
future state governmental reforms. Mr. Herbert Croly in a recent 
work on The Promise of American Life (Macmillan, 1909), has criticised 
in an acute manner our present state organizations and has proposed 
certain definite reforms. 

A group of reformers in the state of Oregon, of whom Mr. William 
S. U'Ren is perhaps the best known, issued in August, 1909 an "Intro- 
ductory letter" containing "a bill for a law and suggested amendments 
to the constitution of Oregon designed to provide a system by which 
the conduct of state and county government may be made as efficient 
and economical as the management by the citizens of their private 
business.' ' It may be worth while to outline briefly the main points of 
these two proposals. 

The Oregon proposals relate not only to the state administrative 
organization, but also to the relations between state and local govern- 
ment, and to judicial reform; but will be considered here only in so 
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far as they deal with state legislative and executive reorganization. 
The Oregon proposals may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The popular election of three "People's Inspectors of Govern- 
ment" to supervise and investigate the management of all depart- 
ments and offices of state and local government, and to publish a state 
gazette for free distribution to taxpayers and voters. 

(2) The senate should be composed of thirty members and the 
house of representatives of sixty members, the members of both houses 
to be elected for six years. The people reserve the power at any time 
to dissolve the two houses or either of them, by means of a petition and 
popular election. Individual members of the house and senate are 
already subject to the recall. The legislative sessions should be annual 
and members should receive fixed annual salaries. Many restrictions 
upon the legislative power should continue. The people retain the 
powers of initiative and referendum, but the legislature when submitting 
an initiative proposal to the people may at the same time submit a com- 
peting measure approved by itself; and not more than twelve measures 
are to be submitted at any one election; emergency measures may go 
into effect immediately if voted for by three-fourths of all members elected 
to each house, but may be repealed by a referendum vote. The pre- 
siding officers of the two houses are to have no voice nor vote in the 
legislative proceedings, and are not to appoint the standing committees. 
With some exceptions committee meetings must be open; public hear- 
ings upon legislative measures are required. Any citizen may bring 
action in the circuit court to have a law set aside on the ground of un- 
due influence, and if upon trial a jury finds that there was undue influ- 
ence, the law does not become effective unless approved by the people 
on a referendum vote. Senators and representatives are to be chosen 
by a system of proportional representation in such a manner that one- 
sixtieth of the voters of the state may elect a representative and one- 
thirtieth a senator. Candidates for these offices are to be nomi- 
nated in districts but to be chosen by the voters of the state at large; 
rather, each candidate's name is to be printed only on the ballot of his 
own district, but any voter of the state may vote for such candidate, 
and such votes will be counted for him; each voter being allowed to vote 
for but one senator and one representative. 

(3) The governor should be popularly elected by the people of the 
state, and should hold office for six years. He would be subject to the 
recall under the constitutional amendment adopted by Oregon in 1908. 
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He should have the appointment of sheriffs and district attorneys for 
each county; and should also appoint "the attorney-general, the secre- 
tary of state, state treasurer, state printer, superintendent of public in- 
struction, secretary of labor, and the state business manager, who shall 
constitute the cabinet." The state business manager, subject to the 
governor 's approval, is to direct and manage the business departments 
and affairs of the state. A state auditor is to be popularly elected for a 
six-year term. The governor is to have complete authority and control 
over all state institutions, state business, and state functions now wholly 
or partly managed by boards or commissions. He may retain such 
boards or commissions in an advisory capacity if he desires, but is to 
be directly and personally responsible for the state administration, and 
no new board or commission is to be created unless after a referendum 
vote. The board of railroad commissioners is to be excepted from 
these provisions. 

(4) The relations between governor and legislature are to be funda- 
mentally altered: "The governor and his cabinet shall have seats on 
the floor of both houses of the legislative assembly, and when that body 
is sitting it shall be his duty and that of the members of the cabinet, 
but not necessarily together, to attend at least one session of each house 
each week. The governor shall have the right to introduce any measure 
or resolution in the house of representatives; it shall be his duty to intro- 
duce the appropriation bills for the maintenance of the state govern- 
ment and of existing state institutions. These measures shall be 
known as administration measures. The governor and members of the 
cabinet shall have the right to speak and to move for administration 
measures. The governor may appeal from the action or failure of the 
legislative assembly to act on any administration measure to a referen- 
dum vote of the people, and he is hereby authorized at his option, to 
order the referendum in such cases at the next ensuing regular general 
election that the vocers may choose between the governor's and the 
legislature's measure." The governor's veto power is to be with- 
drawn. The governor and members of his cabinet, when in attendance 
on either house, are required to answer any questions submitted to them 
in writing concerning the administration of the government or any 
department thereof, unless the giving of an answer might be preju- 
dicial to the public interest. 

Mr. Croly finds that the two leading tendencies in the United States 
today are those toward popular legislation and toward looking upon 
the governoi as the responsible head of state administration. He, 
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therefore bases his proposals upon these two tendencies, and says: "The 
function of the representative body needed, under a system of direct 
legislation, is substantially that of a legislative and administrative council 
or commission. It should be an experienced body of legal, administra- 
tive, and financial experts, comparatively limited in numbers, and 
selected in a manner to make them solicitous of the interests of the 
whole state. They should be elected, consequently, from comparatively 
laige districts, or, if possible, by the electorate of the whole state under 
some system of cumulative voting. The work of such a council would 
not be in any real sense legislative; and its creation would simply con- 
stitute a candid recognition of the plain fact that our existing legisla- 
tures, either with or without the referendum, no longer perform a re- 
sponsible legislative function. The governor should be empowered not 
merely to suggest legislation to the council, but to introduce it into the 
council. His right to introduce legislation need not be exclusive, but bills 
introduced by him should have a certain precedence and their considera- 
tion should claim a definite amount of the council's time. The council 
would possess, of course, full right of rejection or amendment. In the 
case of rejection or an amendment not acceptable to the governor the 
question at issue would be submitted to popular vote." (pp. 329-30). 

"A system of local government, designed for concentrating power and 
responsibility might consequently be shaped along the following lines. 
Its core would be a chief executive, elected for a comparatively long 
term, and subject to recall under certain defined conditions. He would 
be surrounded by an executive council, similar to the president's 
cabinet, appointed by himself and consisting of a controller, attorney- 
general, secretary of state, commissioner of public works, and the like. 
So far his position would not differ radically from that of the president 
of the United States except that he would be subject to recall. But he 
would have the additional power of introducing legislation into a legisla- 
tive council and, in case his proposed legislation were rejected or 
amended in an unacceptable manner, of appealing to the electorate. 
The legislative council would be elected from large districts and, if 
possible, by some cumulative system of voting. They, also, might be 
subject to recall. They would have the power, dependent on the 
governor's veto, of authorizing the appropriation of public money and, 
also, of passing on certain minor classes of legislation — closely associated 
with administrative functions. But in relation to all legislation of sub- 
stantial importance express popular approval would be necessary. The 
chief executive should possess the power of removing any administrative 
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official in the employ of the state and of appointing a successor. He 
would be expected to choose an executive council who agreed with him 
in all essential matters of public policy, just as the president is expected 
to appoint his cabinet. His several councilors would be executive officials, 
responsible for particular departments of the public service; but they 
would exercise their authority through permanent departmental chiefs — 
just as the secretary of war delegates much of his authority to a chief 
of staff, or an English minister to a permanent under-secretary.' ' (pp. 
238-39.) 

Both of these plans are similar in that they emphasize (1) popular 
legislation, and (2) the diminution of the number of elective officials 
and concentration of all administrative authority into the hands of 
the governor. Both plans agree also in proposing a system of ex- 
ecutive government — a scheme in which the governor predominates. 
The Oregon reformers propose to leave to the legislature power to originate 
measures, and to continue the popular initiative. Mr. Croly rejects 
the popular initiative and gives to the governor almost the whole 
power of initiating legislation, suggesting that under this plan candi- 
dates would propose a definite legislative program when running 
for office, and relying upon the recall to keep a governor in touch with 
popular sentiments and desires. Under both plans, however, the 
governor would be the dominating authority in matters of legislation, 
and may always appeal to the people if his measures were rejected. 
Under either of these plans a governor elected upon a definite legisla- 
tive program would have no difficulty in carrying it through; and even 
if elected without such a program he would have a great advantage 
over the legislative body if an appeal were taken to the people upon a 
specific measure. Both of these plans propose a rather wide departure 
from the traditional principle of the separation of powers. 

Mr. Croly 's plan requires a referendum upon all important measures, 
but this seems hardly necessary if a governor has been elected upon a 
definite legislative program, as he assumes will be the case. Then too, 
both the governor and the legislature may be kept in accord with popular 
sentiment by means of the recall. It would seem better, as under the 
Oregon plan, to let a law enacted by the legislature go into effect unless 
a popular vote were petitioned for. It is too much to expect the voters 
to pass upon all laws to be enacted by a state, and this fact is recognized 
by the Oregon proposal to limit the number of referenda. The pro- 
posals for the initiative, referendum, and recall tend to complicate 
the electoral machinery and thus to defeat one of the ends aimed at in 
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both of the plans here discussed — the simplification of elections to such 
an extent that a voter may be able to form some intelligent judgment 
with reference to the men and measures voted upon. The plans both 
of Mr. Croly and of the Oregon reformers are based upon the view that 
state elections will be fought upon state issues, but is this likely to be 
the case? The control of interstate corporations and of railways must 
in time fall within the federal jurisdiction and thus withdraw from the 
states the questions which now influence their local politics to the great- 
est extent. Aside from matters of private legislation, the remaining 
state problems are those not so much of policy as of efficient admini- 
stration — questions so technical and so detailed that they will hardly 
serve as issues for political contests. 

It is a curious coincidence that two plans so similar in their general 
features should have been proposed at almost the same time for the 
reorganization of state governments. Our cities have in recent years 
been very free to try new experiments in government, but the states have 
been more conservative. Oregon would perform a valuable service by 
adopting a scheme somewhat like that proposed. This state has 
already served to a certain extent as a laboratory for the trial of new 
governmental experiments, and it would be particularly useful to have 
some one state adopt an organization materially different from that 
now employed, so that other states may learn a lesson from such an 
experiment. Then too it would be practically impossible to make 
matters much worse than they now are in our state governments, and 
both of the plans here discussed have many features which are to be 
commended. 

Our present state government by means of independent boards and 
commissions must, it seems, give place to some better system of organi- 
zation. The Oregon reformers in presentimg their scheme say: "There 
are forty-seven boards and commissions created to enforce the laws 
and manage the business of the state of Oregon. In addition to these, 
we have the governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, superintendent 
of instruction, state printer, attorney-general, commissioner of labor, 
thirty-four sheriffs, unknown numbers of deputies, police and constables, 
eleven district attorneys and thirty-seven deputies. Everyone is in 
great degree independent of all others and of everybody else. There is 
no one officer who is responsible to the people of the state for the enforce- 
ment of the state laws and the efficient management of the state business. 
The constitution says the governor 'shall take care that the laws of 
the state be faithfully executed,' but gives him no power beyond that, 
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of making recommendations. No successful private business is con- 
ducted so carelessly as American public business, and it is generally 
admitted that the state and county governments are seldom successful 
either in enforcing the laws or giving the taxpayers good value for their 
money.' ' 

Similar statements may be made regarding the government of prac- 
tically every state in the United States. State governmental organiza- 
tion is cumbersome and inefficient. Mr. Francis H. White, in an ex- 
cellent article published several years ago, said: "It seems hardly possible 
that the present system of almost independent commissions can be 
permanent. They fail to work in harmony, to cooperate, to give each 
other the benefit of experience that might be helpful. In the absence 
of a central control, there is no way to coordinate the duties of the 
several boards. The present seems to be a transitional stage, arising 
from the gradual assumption, by the state, of new duties without an 
adequate realization of all that it involved, and without a general 
plan." 1 

In recent years there has been some tendency toward concentration 
of authority in the administration of state affairs. In a number of 
states boards of control have been established to administer and control 
all state charitable and correctional institutions, replacing in many 
cases independent boards for each institution. Id New York in several 
cases single commissioners have replaced boards in the direction of 
state services, and in some other cases there have been slight tendencies 
toward centralization of authority and simplification of governmental 
machinery. On the whole, however, the present situation is very 
well summed up in language which Professor Merriam used in 1905: 
"The multiplication of state agencies, agricultural, commercial, sanitary, 
educational and charitable in character, goes steadily on. In round 
numbers 300 such boards or offices have been created within the last 
three years. A development toward consolidation of branches of 
state government may be discovered, but this is not strong enough to 
affect the indiscriminate increase of state agencies." 2 

1 State Boards and Commissions. Political Science Quarterly, xviii, 631, 654. 

2 New York State Library Review of Legislation, 1905, p. 151. For general 
reviews of this subject see Professor Merriam in New York State Library Re- 
views of Legislation, 1901-1906, and the Indexes of Legislation 1907-1908. See 
also Sparling, State Boards of Control, Annals American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, xvii, 74; and Blue, Recent Tendencies in State Administration, 
ibid, xviii, 434. 
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As yet we have not passed beyond the transitional stage of almost com- 
plete administrative disorganization in our state governments. It is a 
hopeful sign, however, that greater attention is being directed to the situa- 
tion. Governors of several states have spoken out directly with reference 
to the matter. Governor Hughes of New York in his inaugural address 
in 1909 directed attention to the administrative disorganization in that 
state, 1 and in his message to the legislature which assembled in January, 
1910 he said: "As I stated in my last annual message, progress in 
solving the problems of state government would seem to involve the 
concentration of responsibility with regard to executive powers. To 
accomplish this there should be a reduction in the number of elective 
offices. The ends of democracy will be better attained to the extent 
that the attention of voters may be focussed upon comparatively few 
offices, the incumbents of which can be held strictly accountable for 
administration. This will tend to promote efficiency in public office 
by increasing the effectiveness of the voter and by diminishing the 
opportunities of political manipulators who take advantage of multi- 
plicity of elective offices to perfect their schemes at the public expense. 
I am in favor of as few elective officers as may be consistent with proper 
accountability to the people, and a short ballot. The governor, lieuten- 
ant-governor, secretary of state, state comptroller, attorney-general, 
state treasurer, state engineer and surveyor, senators, assemblymen, 
sheriffs, county clerks, district attorneys, county registers and super- 
visors, as well as judges of the court of appeals, justices of the supreme 
court, county judges, surrogates and justices of the peace are elective 
officers under the state constitution. It would be an improvement, I 
believe, in state administration if the executive responsibility were 
centered in the governor, who should appoint a cabinet of admin- 
istrative heads accountable to him and charged with the duties imposed 
upon elected state officers." 

Intelligent official opinion is, then in favor of a more efficient state 
organization and of concentrating responsibility upon the governor 
for the state 's administrative activities. These ends would be accom- 
plished both by the Oregon proposals and by Mr. Croly's suggestions. 
The idea of appointing a state business manager and of vesting in him 
all business functions of the state is a somewhat fanciful one. An 
expert charity officer would probably administer state charitable and 

1 Governor Hughes statements in 1909 may be conveniently found in Beard's 

Readings in American Government and Politics. 436-438. 
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correctional institutions much more efficiently than a general business 
manager, and the same statement holds true as to any other lines of 
technical state service. In this respect the Oregon reformers have 
pressed too far the analogy between private business and public busi- 
ness. This however is not essential to the scheme, which is on the 
whole an excellent one in as far as it attempts to centralize responsi- 
bility and to reduce the number of elective officers. The proposal to 
alter present relations between the executive and legislative branches 
is an interesting one and one in line with recent tendencies in some of 
our larger states and in the federal government. A trial of the new 
system would be an experiment of great interest and one likely to 
result successfully. 1 

W. F. Dodd. 

1 This note was originally written for the February number of this Review. 
Since it was written another pamphlet has been received which was published by 
the Oregon reformers in January, 1910. In this later pamphlet some changes are 
made in the plan outlined above. "Because of strong opposition the provisions 
requiring initiative measures to be submitted to the legislature before being voted 
on by the people, and also the limitation on the number of measures that may 
be submitted by the legislature, are stricken out." Active steps are being taken 
to have the Oregon proposals submitted to the people by initative petition at 
the November election. 



